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is more of value here than in the Introduction. This is exemplified by M. 
Favez' note on the second person of cogitas, xiii. 3, p. 74, indicating that in 
certain remarks "il ne s'addresse pas a elle ici, mais a cet adversaire fictif qu'il 
fait parler au 1." Vicos, ix. 2, p. 42, is certainly to be interpreted as a "block 
of houses" rather than as a "street." The notes, for example, to page 14 are 
a model of penetrating clearness. 

To sum up, this makes the Consolatio ad Helviam accessible in French as 
well as in English, a fact which will be of service to a better understanding of 
an Empire prose artist who has in the past been taken for granted without 
being sufficiently understood. 

RlCHABD M. GUMMEBE 

The Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 



Zur Geschichte der gymnischen Agone an griechischen Festen. By 
Theophil Klee. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1918. 

This is the dissertation of a young Swiss scholar published after his death 
by the piety of friends. Its chief contribution is the first publication of 
about thirteen pages of inscriptions from Cos which their discoverer, Pro- 
fessor R. Herzog (Archaeolog. Anzeiger, 1909, p. 190; 1905-11), turned over 
to the author to edit. The fragmentary inscriptions are lists of the victors 
at the Coan Asclepieia, dated ca. 250-178 B.C. (p. 18). 

Taking these as his text or pretext the author discusses in successive 
chapters the programs and the order of events, the age classes, the festival 
dates, and the lists of victors for the four great games of the periodos, the 
seven other games of Pan-Hellenic significance for which we have inscrip- 
tions, and several local and minor contests. Without being able to solve 
finally the many technical problems that still remain in doubt, he re-collects 
the evidence and weighs the opinions of Forster, Hyde, Juthner, Gardiner, 
Paton and Hicks, and others. His book will be indispensable to the special 
student of the subject, and, as Professor Herzog says in his Naehruf, it will 
also be a useful and convenient work of reference for Greek chronology by 
reason of its lists of dated names. 

To the student of Pindar and of Greek literature its chief service is the 
more vivid realization it brings of the place held in Greek life by these con- 
tests and of the minuteness and particularity of their arrangements and 
classifications. The editors of Pindar comment rarely or slightly on dycraoi 
(O. 8. 54, 9. 89.), and many students doubtless are left with the impression that 
it is a mere synonym for "boy" or "youth." It was technical for the class 
between boy and man, and Klee discusses the recognition or non-recognition 
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and the age limits of this class at different festivals. When in Nem. v. 10 
Pindar portrays his hero as ovttw ybrvai <paiva>v rtpuvav iiarip' olvavOws oiruspav 
the modern reader feels it as merely decorative phrasing. The Greek probably 
took it technically as an equivalent of ayevaos. With the later development 
of professional athletics and the extension of systematic gymnasial training 
for boys the part of boys in the games and the significance of precise age 
limits became more important. The Asclepieia distinguish jrotSes ttvOikol 
(12-14?), toi&s Zo-0/tucot (14-17), ayevtm (17-20). The origin and first 
meaning of the singular designations irvducoC and Io-O/ukoi Klee is unable to 
determine . At the Herakleia in Chalcis the classification was jrotSes Tra/xjratSes, 
iraiSes, l^iflfioi, Syevaoi, av&pes (p. 44, IG, XII, 9, 952). 

Paul Shorey 
University op Chicago 



Linguistic Change, an Introduction to the Historical Study of Language. 
By E. H. Sttjrtevant. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1917. Pp. x+185. Price $1 .00 net. 

"This little book, which has grown out of lectures to students beginning 
their scientific study of language, is primarily intended as a textbook for 
similar introductory courses." As such it will no doubt serve a good pur- 
pose, the popularizing of a science of which the average university professor, 
not to mention the ordinary educated man, is content to know nothing 
because he already knows enough. A similar book on astronomy or botany 
could hardly hope to be used in a high school; and yet for most American 
universities Professor Sturtevant's book is sufficiently advanced to meet its 
intended use. 

Since linguistic knowledge is so rare, however, our author might have 
been a little more guarded in his statements. It might mislead some to 
read (p. 29) that "language is a purely conventional affair," or (p. 98) that 
"etymology is a valuable study, but we should not expect it to help us very 
much in understanding our mother-tongue." 

In a book on "linguistic change" the sound-changes ought to have been 
more carefully defined. They naturally fall into several classes — three at 
least should be made: (1) Those that are mainly physiological, dependent 
upon the limitations of the organs of speech — phonetic laws in their strictest 
sense. Such would be the effect on each other of contiguous consonants or 
of consonant and vowel. Such changes are least restricted in time and 
place. (2) The gradual change of one sound to another, as in OE hus; 
ME house, or Lat. pater, ME father. However caused, such changes are not 



